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SELECTIONS. 








ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, 
Count oF Rumrorp, 
(Continued from page 57.) 


The Count’s fixth eflay, which commences 
the fecond volume, “ on the management of 
fire and the economy of fuel,’”’ deferves a more 
particular notice, than can be afligned it ina 
biographical fketch. It will be found to con- 
tain fome of the moft ufeful and praétical phi- 
lofophical principles, applicable te the common 
affairs of life, which any fubject can afford ; 
and, when it is confidered how many wants 
and comforts of mankind depend on the ope. 
ration of that fubtle and illufory agent, heat, 
the numerous details and experiments, which 
are found in this effay, cannot but be highly 
interefting. No poflible ufe, to which fire can 
be applied, feems to have efcaped the author’s 
{crutinizing mind. But its application to 
cookery and warming rooms has been his chief 
ftudy. With refpeé to the former the kitchen 
of the houfe of induftry at Munich, of the mili- 
tary academy, of the military mefs houfe, of 
the farm houfe, and thofe, belonging to the 
Inn in the Englith garden, of the hofpitals of 
La Pietaand la Miferecordia at Verona, of one, 
fitted up, as a model, in the houfe of Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. in Lendon, of the foundling 
hofpital at London, of the military kitchen for 
the camp, and feveral others in different parts 
of Europe are fufficient to fhew the ingenuity 
and ufefulnefs as well, as the fuccefs of his plans 
of reform. 

In warming the habitations of men by com- 
mon fires, by fteam, and by fmoke, though this 
application of the two laft is quite novel, he 
has made the heat, produced in the com- 
buiftion of fuel, pafs through the feveral offices 
of cooking, boiling water, and warming rooms 
in fuch a manner, as fearcely a particle of heat 
is loft. He fitted a boiler at one end of one 
of the working halls to the houfe of induftry in 
Dublin, by which ftcam, in conjunction with 
fmoke, was made to warm the room, and in 
one of the churches of that city fteam alone was 
made ufe of, which completely anfwered his 
expectations. He alfo formed a plan of the 
fame kind for heating the fuperb new building, 
deilined for the meeting of the Irifh houfe of 
commons. 

_ The feventh effay relates to “ the propaga- 
tion of heat m fluids.’”? This is diverfified by 
{o many experiments and fuch jut obfervations 
onthe general economy of the univerfe, with 
ail the various and beautiful changes of fea. 
ions and climates, that the mind is unwarily 
led to fublime contemplation. In thefe, as in 
all his philofophical refearches, he makes the 
moft accurate experiments, faithfully relates 
them, makes his own reflexions, and leaves his 
readers to draw fuch conclufions, as faéts will 
jultity, without wifhing them to adopt any par- 
ticular theory. 

The obje& of his eighth effay, “on the prop- 
agzation of heat in various fubftances,”’ is prin- 


of natural and artificial cloathing. 


With fuch a patron and affiftant, as the Elec- 
tor, he could eafily command whatever might 
aid him in his ufeful ftudies. Purfuing his of- 
ficial occupation of fuperintending the ord- 
nance, and boring cannon at Munich, the pro- 
cefs fuggefted to him many important hints 
relative to this fubject. 

An idea, that heat is caufed by friction, has 
been entertained by many philofophers, while 
fome have given it a different origin. But 
Rumford’s experiments place the queftion in a 
clear light. By confining the end ofa cannon, 
while boring, in a box filled with water, fo that 
the operation was performed below the furface 
of the fluid, the heat, generated by the friction, 
communicated itfelf to the water, and, by meaf- 
uring the temperature of the water at regular 
periods, he determined the quantity of heat, 
produced in the experiment. ‘The event, as 
may eafily be fuppofed, afforded him. much fat- 
isfaction, and quite altonithed the byftanders, 
who witneffed it. While the machinery was 
moving, the degree of heat, which the water 
acquired by the friction between the borer and 
the cannon during two hours and thirty min- 
utes, was fufficient to make the water boil. 

While upon this fubjed, we fhall infert the 
fubftance of a “ memoire fur la chaleur, par M. 
le comte de Rumford, Ju a la feance publique 
de |’ inftitut national, le 6 meffidor an. 12,” 
though not communicated to the public, till 
June 1804 inthe “ Gazette Nationale.” 

He has in this memoir, read before the na- 
tional inftitute of France, of which he is a 
member, endeavored, with great fuccefs, to 
reconcile the different opinions among philofo- 
phers, fome of whom confider heat, as a fub- 
tance, and others, a vibratory movement of the 
component particles of bodies. The Count 
has adopted the hypothefis of vibratory move- 
ment, and concludes from his own refearches, 
that this is alone fufficient to account for all 
the phenomena of heat. 

The French philofophers, perceiving the dif- 
ficulties, which arofe from the ambiguity of 
chemical language, adopted the word cal- 
origue, to exprefs heat, whether confidered as 
matter, or the movement of its particles ; and 
this term will fuit all opinions, leaving the 
queftion yet undecided, what is heat, and what 
are the certain invariable laws of its opera- 
tion ? 

To afcertain how extremely ative this prin- 
ciple is, and to expofe its moft fecret works, he 
contrived an inftrument, very fimple indeed, 
which he called a Thermofcope. It confilts 
ofa glafs tube about 28 inches long, with the 
interior diameter half a line. The two ex- 
tremeties, ending in very thin glfas bulbs of 
about one inch and a half diameter, are bent 
fo, as to form right angles with the remaining 
part of the tube, and leaving the horizontal or 
middle part fixteen inches long. In this in- 
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Count Rumford’s ninth effay, which clofes | communication with the external air. 
the fecond volume is an “ inquiry concerning | It is ufed, the two arms are placed perpendic- 
the fource of the heat, excited by fri€tion.””— | ular, and when any warm or cold bedy is pre- 
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cipally to-inveftigate the caufes of the warmth | ftrument is inclofed a {mall quantity of colored 


{pirits of wine, and wholly defended from any 
While 


fented to either bulb, the other being fecur- 
ed from its effects by proper covering, the op- 


eration on the fpirits of wine is defignated by 


graduations on the horizontal tube. 

Purfuing the train of his experiments with 
the thermofcope, he obferved many analogies 
between the operation of heat or cold on differ- 
ent bodies, and the undulations, arifing in the 
air, when any fonorous body was ftruck.— 
While reafoning on the experiments and the 
probable fimilarity of the two operations, he 


| was led to fuppofe, that, if the vibration or un- 


dulation in the air, caufed by the percuflion of 
fonorous bodies, could have any analogy with 
the vibratory movement, fuppofed to be the 
hidden caufe of heat, a {peaking trumpet 
would afford fome affiftance in afcertaining the 
fa&. Having placed one of the bulbs of the 
thermofcope at the {mall end of the {peaking 
trumpet, which was well polifhed and bright 
on the infide, he applied a very thin globe of 
copper about three inches diameter, filled with 
pounded ice, at the diftance of twelve inches 
from the other. This inftrument caufed the 
cold body to operate with triple the force on the 
bulb of the thermofcope. 

This memoir contains many other intereft. 
ing experiments, relative to the facility, with 
which calorific or frigorific rays operate on 
white or black, polifhed or unpolifhed bodies. 
They are not confined to {peculative enquiries, 
but are made to throw new light on the phe- 
nomena of nature, and to fhow how the has ac- 
commodated the nations of the earth, who in- 
habit a burning climate, with a defence againft 
the intenfe heat of the fun. Thus the black 
fkin of an African enables him to fupport a 
heat, which is infupportable to an inhabitant of 
a milder climate. 


(To be continued.) 





A Chara&er from Sully. 

YOUNG Servin was at once a miracle and 
amonfter ; for no other idea can be given of 
that aflemblage of the moft excellent and mok 
pernicious qualities. He hada genius {fo live. 
ly and an underftanding fo extenfive, as ren- 
dered him fcarce ignorant of any thing, which 
could be known ; offo vaft and ready a com- 
prehenfion, that he immediately made himfelf 
mafter of what he «attempted ; and of fo pro. 
digious a memory, that he never forgot what 
he had once learned. He poffefled all parts of 
philofophy and the mathematics, particularly, 
fortification and drawing ; even in theology, 
he was fo well fkilled, that he was an excellent 
preacher, whenever he had a mind to exert 
that talent, and an able difputant for and 
againft the reformed religion, indifferently. 
He not only underftood Greek, Hebrew, and 
all the languages, which we call learned, but 
alfo all the different jargons, or modern dia- 
lefts ; he accented, and pronounced them 
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fo naturally, and fo perfe&ly imitated tle 
ceftures and manvers, both of the feveral na- 
tions ef Murope, and the particular provinces 
of l’rance, we he might hav 
native of all, anv of thefe countries ; and 
this qu: ility apptics to counterfeit al? forts 
of perfons, wherein he fucceeded wonderit ully. 
He was the belt comedian and greatell droll, 
that perhaps ever appeared. Tle had a genius 
for poetry, and had written many veries ; he 
play ed upon almoft all intruments, Was @ per- | 
feet mafter of mufic, and i molt agreeably | 
and july ; he likewife could fay mals for | 
he was of a difpofition to do, as well as know 
all things. His body was perfeal ~ywe ell fuited 
to his niind; he was light, nimble, dexterous, 
and fit for all exercifes ; he could ride well, 
and in dancing, wreftling, and leaping, he was 
admired. ‘There are no recreative games tl hat 
he did not know; and he was {fkilled in all 
mechanic arts. ut reverfe the medal. He 
was treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful; a 
liar, a ch eat, a diunkard and a glution,a 
fh \arper in play, immerfed in every {pecies of 
vice, a blaiph emer, an atheilt. In a word, in 
him might be found all the vices contrary to 
nature, honor, reli gion, and fociety ; the truth, 
of which he him felf evinced with his latett 
breath, for he died in the flower of his age, in 
a common brothel, perfeatly corr Sapte by his 
debaucheries, and eapiys with the glafs in his | 
hand, curfing and denying God, 
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BEAUTY. | th 

ELFRIDA, daughter to the earl of Devon. | 
fhire, was a woman of fuch exquilite beauty, 
that its fame extended even to young Edgar’s 
court. Being a {trong admirer of feniale beau- 
ty, and having at that time no prior attache 
ment, he refolved to declare himfelf her fuitor, 
if fhe really pofleffed thofe tranfcendent charms, 
which rumor had afcribed to her. Not chuf- 
ing to publith his intention until he was con- 
vinced it would not be likely to produce re. 
pentance, he made a confidant of the earl 
of Ethelwold, defiring him to make a pretence 
for vifitiny Elfrida’s father, and if he found 


the young lady, as was reported, declare the. 


honor that was intended ‘et Anxious to pro- 


mote his royal mafter’s wifhes, Ethelwold im- 


mediately began his journey, and foon arrived 
at the earl of Devonfhire’s ; but the moment he 
beheld the fair Elfrida, his fidelity became the 
facrifice of his affection, and initead of pro- 
moting his malter’s patlion,he declared his own. 
Ethelwold was the known favourite of his fov- 
ereign, and fuch a man was not likely to meet 
with a refufal from the Earl of Devonthire, who 
not only confented to the union, but agreed 
that the marriage fhould remain private, until 
the Earl could formally obtain the King’s con- 
fent. On his return to court, he informed 
Edgar, that it muft have been the high birth 
and immenfe fortune of the Earl of Devon. 
thire’s daughter that occafioned the tongue of 
fame to be fo loud in the praife of her charms, 
as they were far inferior to what he had ex- 
pected, and by no means fufficient to attract 
the King’s affection. Edgar, fatisfied with his 
favourite’s account, entirely relinquifled his 
defign, and new purfuits obliterated the fair 
Elfrida from his imagination. Some months 
had elapfed, when Ethelwold informed his fov- 
ereign, that, though the Earl of Devonfhire’s 
daughter, was not poffeffed of fufficient charms 
to render her a defirable match for a King 
yet her immenfe fortune was fufficiently at 
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tractive to make her an object of dere to one; lhere is a another clafs of pe ple, in fome 

} é. € 
of his fubjects, and therefore requelted his < ap-| refpects, « live un from either of thole defcribed ; 
probation to the alliance. Edgar inflantly con. | 


} dented; and Ithelwold publicly received the| ‘Thefe 


ll command our prefent attention, 

{fo far from being indifferent with re. 
hand which had before been beltowed upon him | 
in private. 


gard to their own character, profeds to efleem 
A thoufand pretences were formed} reputation dearer than life, and to have the 
for eer the lovely bride in the country ;| utmoilt detettation of lying. But their virtue 
for though helwold had been blinded by is not altogether of the negative kind, They 
the exceis of -patGon before his mar ir ige, he! not only a bhor lying, bit are fo enamored of 
foon aiterwards beran to dread the wis that they cannot refrain from being al. 
his fove reign’s dif ple: ifure. rays telling it. Unwilling to appear indiffer. 
favourite of a mon arch, is a ent, Or mo derately engaged i in what they con. 
ceive of the higheft importance, they cheer. 
fully devote all ‘their time and seats to the 
honorable proteffion of telling the truth. 


fFects of 
To become the 
certain method 
the difregard of his courticrs, anc 
Ethelwold felt the truth of the obfervation ; 
for thofe, who envied the favour he pofiedled, 
were anxious to eltublifh their own upon his While others content themfelves with relat. 
ruin. ‘ing to their friends barely what is interefting, yee 
rE igar was apprifed of his favourite’s con-| or agreeable ; thefe are fo zealoufly engaged 
duct, exafperated at tue idea of having been| in {peaking the truth, that they will ever tell 
depriv od the poffeffion of fo lovely an “objedt, you all they know, whether you with to hear 
initantly 1efolved to have vengeance for the|or not. Should they confine themfelves mere. 
perfidy. Difguiiing his refentment, and fmoth- | ly to what others defire to hear, it is not proba. 
ering his rage, he one morning told Ethelwold ble they could be always engaged in their lau. 
that he purpofed going to the caftle, and pay- | dable profeffion. Much precious time would 
ing his compliments to the bride, pe im, }be loft. And to remain idle, they confider, 
at the fame time, to prepare for their immedi-| would betray an indifference in the caufe of 
ate departure. ‘The yg e als terrified | truth little becoming its importance. They 
at the apprehenfion of the king’s difpleafure, | have, therefore, adopted it as a univerfal max 
yet incapable of forming any plan by which}im, to tell every body every thing that 
he could avoid it, reque ied permiflion to pre- | ever they heard.” 
| cede his royal gueft, and make preparations| If you meet a perfon of this defcription you 
for the honoured velit, A few fhort hours was | wil! find his min d loaded with a vat quantity 
all the time that Edgar Rouid allow, and thefe |} of truth, which he has referved in ttore to 
> earl employed ii 1 pleading the firength of | ufe on all occafions. This, the moment he ap- 
his attachment to his wife, and urging her to | proaches you, he will pour forth likea migh- 
veil (as much as poflible) thote charms that |ty torrent ; and with fo little mercy that you 
had robbed him of his fidelity. T hong? I‘l- | will feldom get a chance to fpeak once in half 
frida’s beauty was tranfcendant, her riptne was |an hour, and never to retire, till you have 
certainly obfcured by vanity ; fo: ye e idea of | {wallowed down the whole. After his fund of 
becoming niiltrefs of a throne, and sar truth is exhaufted, this refiriction is generally 
an afcendency over the youthful monarch’s | added, “ that you teli no perfon living what 
heart, induced her to, forfake her cuty, and | you have heard.” Every perfon he falls in 
, with, can bear a fimilar teflimony of his zeal 


become regardlefs of her hufband’s fafety 

Inftead of endeavouring to obfcure her charms, } in this diguified employment, and all receive 

fhe ftudied the moft likely method of making | the fame injunétion of fecrecy. This rettriction 
on others, fo far from appearing to his dilad- 


them alluing, and fucceeded fo effectually in 
vantage is an ur.quellio nable proof of the great 


her defign, “that the heart of Idgar was in- ) 
tantly ir flaved! Burning with rage, : and glow- | plealure he receives in telling the truth. And 
if he finds areal pleafure in this employment, 


5 
| ing with refentment, he invited the unfuipicious 
who williay he ought not to enjoy it undil- 
turbed ? Who will pretend to argue, thata 


Ethelwold to hunt with him in a wood ad- 
man, who wholly devotes himfelf to fo wort- 
y 


joining his caltle, and there with a dagger 
avenged the injuries he had fuflained. Eltrida 
was ealily perfuaded toaccept the hand of her | thy a caule is not imtitled to all the advan- 
hufband’s murderer ; and, when feated on aj tages, which it can afford? Certainly then, 
throne, totally forgot the inhuman means by | it is {lri€tly juft, that thofe, who have not mer- 
which fhe had afcended it. ited thefe pleafures and advantages, fhould be 
aE eee ee _.._________ | deprived of their enjoyment. It might, per- 
ORIGIN AL PRODUC TIONS. haps, bea regulation worthy of a generous 
2 ett __ | government to grant thefe b “gh olent and pas 
triotic characters a patent right for telling the 
truth. Surely every reafonable encouragement 
is due to a profeffion fo honorable and fo high- 
ly beneficial te fociety. 

Vhefe votaries of truth have very extenfive 
refources from which they draw materials for 
purtuing their profeffion. They have no lefs 
than all which concerns themfelves and every 
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ON TELLING THE TRUTH. 
THE value of truth in fociety has gained it 
a reputation, which its enemies will not eafily 
defiroy.. All nations have refounded praifes 
in honor of the man of truth, and have been| body elfe. When they fpeak of others, they 
equally forward in pouring execrations on the} choofe generally to dwell on their failings 5 
head of the liar. Some from true principle| and here they have truly a fruitful fubject—a 
have been unwilling to violate truth. Others] fubject fo congenial to their feelings, that they 
have maintained it to fupport their reputation.| converfe upon it with peculiar ple afure. When 
And a few there are fo abandoned, fo loft to| they are fo happy as to turn the converfation 
all goodnefs and a fenfe of honor, that they are| upon themfelves, they ever introduce theit 
wholly indifferent what character they receive| good qualities for the theme of difcourtes 
from the world, and equally unconcerned ab out| And it muft t, indeed, be acknowledged the fub- 
-the reputation of truth, i jeét is here rather barren. But, however, t0 
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ployment for the inventive powers, has been, 


they find means of enlarging tt, ull it becomes fand is {till under fome circumftances, eflen- 


wonderfully fruitful. ‘This is done by fubiti- 
tuting fallehood and calling it truth. Butin 
effecting this, they ufeevery precaution to fave 
the reputation of the latter. For they declare 
all they have uttered is ftriGly true, and feem 
willing to convince you of it by the moit fol- 
emn proteltations. 

‘Their conduct here, is fo far from deferv- 
in cenfure, that undoubtedly 1t merits com. 
mendation ; for inflead of remaining unem- 
ployed, as they mutt otherwife have done, 
to the diferace of their profeflion, they have 
opened a valt field for telling the truth. But 
they have ftill higher merit. They can not 
only make falfechood ftand for truth, but really 
convert it into truth. This is effected by blend- 
ing them together with a kind of magical art. 
I'he operation refembles that of making coun- 
térfeit money. Falfehood is fo curioutfly pol- 
ifhed over, and fo artfully enftamped with all 
the features of truth, that the moilt difcern. 
ing eye will hardly difcover the deception. 
‘rue, indeed, the execution is not always quite 
fo happy.. Where the fubject refpects their 
own virtues and good qualities, there is gen- 
erally fach a deficiency of truth that falfehood, 
in {pite of their exertions to polifh and cover it, 
will appear naked in all its deformity. This 
misiortune, however, is not to be attributed to 
their want of fkill, but to the fearcity of truth. 
Their fkill, without doubt, in performing this 
Operation is furpafled by nothing but their 
goodnefs in undertaking it. 

What praifes are due to thefe worthy charac- 
ters for their noble conduct ! They have laid 
open arich mine, from which materials may be 
drawn to be always telling the truth. Nay 
more ; they have increafed, beyond meafure, 
the real quantity of truth by changing it from 
fulfehood. ‘To do them jultice exceeds my 
powers. I mutt, therefore, leave them to the 
approbation of their own coniciences and the 
applaute of poiterity. 
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Faa tE—the Student's reward - 


Hovos alitartes, omacfque incenduntur ad fludia gloria. 
dul. lus. dis. 


THE happy influence of the cultivation of the 


arts and iciences. on iociety, and their tendency 
to the amelioration of principles and manners, 
muit be acknowledged by all. Thofe in low- 
er grades experience their utility, as well as the 
more exalted. ‘Their relation extends not on- 
ly to the fublime myfteries, which are too of- 
ten fecurely locked in the cabinets of the great, 
but to thofe trivial, fecular concerns, which 
feld ym. arrelt our attention. If we reflect 
ior a moment, how the circle, with which 
we are furrounded, arofe from a mere mathe- 
matical point; that it is now too far extend- 
ed for the comprehenfion of the moft enlarged 

ipacity ; and that the leat progrels, in its 
hilt advances, was confidered as wonderfully 
inylterious, we fhall be fully convinced of the 
truth of thefe remarks. For there can be no 
coubt, that be, who firft invented the bow and 
arrow, and brought them to fuch perfection 
as fo do execution, was by many as much hon- 
ored and revered, as he, who difcovered the law, 
Dy which fyltems are regulated. ‘The fac is, 


tie tmiolk paltry affair, which ever found em- 


f 
4 


tially important. 

From thele preliminaries it is eafy to deduce 
this conclufion ; that thofe habits and modes 
of thinking, which will promote and give en- 
couragement to the arts and iciences, thould 
be carefully cherifhed in fociety. Many arts, 
from their nature and obvicus relations, are, 
neceflarily, fuficiently encouraged. Such are 
thofe ufed in ordinary, domeitic, concerns. 
Thefe, being daily objects of attention, and oc- 
cupying contiderable part of the time of thofe 
employed in manual labour, regulate them- 
felves ; and have nearly arrived to perfection. 
‘They recommend themfelves by their imme- 
diate utility ; and- the abfolute neceflity of 
them, in common life, gives them all needed 
encouragement. 

But, with thofe of a more literary and {cjen- 
tific nature, the cafe is far different. With re- 
{pect to thefe, nothing can be faid more perti- 
nent, than what is laid down by Cicero in our 
motto ; Sonor nourifbes the arts ; and all are fir 
ed to findy by fame, ‘The truth of this obferva- 
tion holds as well in modern, as in ancient 
times ; for it is incorporated with our nature. 
‘The man, who paffes the vigor of his days in 
intenfe lucubrations, who waftes his ftrength 
by the no@urnal lamp, who is devoted to the 


extending the views of mankind, is inftigated 
more by the hope of glory, and is ftimulated 
more when he receives it, than he is by the 
hope of pecuniary reward, or the actual recep- 
tion of it. However, he well deferves both, 
if he attain the object of his intention ; or the 
former, and molt valuable, if he prove unfuc- 
cefsful, as a debt to his meritorious attempt. 
In fhort, unlefs there be applaufe and glory at- 
tached to literary merit, liieratuie will necefla 
rily become flationary or retrograde. Station- 
ary it cannot long be, from the very conftitu- 
tion of things. Retrograde, then, it muit of 
confequence be ; for there is no alternative. 
The foregoing dogtrine may be well illutirat- 
ed, by calling a glance on Greece and Rome, 
in the ages of their profperity. In thefe coun- 
tries, the arts and {ciences once fhone with fupe- 
rior luftre. Particularly, poetry, painting, 
and feulpture ; perhaps I might with propriety 
mention fome branches of the mathematics 
and philofophy, were advanced to a degree 
never rivalled. Ifa reafon fhould be demand. 
ed, why they attained fuch height, in thefe 
ancient ftates, hilorians furnifh us with faéts, 
which may be ftated as the caufe. The rich 
rewarded with their treature, their authority, 
and their applaufe ; the poor, who had noth- 
ing elfe to give, with their panegyrics, their 
wonder, and their admiration, every confider- 
able attempt ot the author or artift. Compet- 
itors for the laurel afflilled one another. Ap- 
plaufe was not invidioufly withholden from 
merit. They could, as was faid of A-{chines 
and Demolthenes, thofe celebrated Athenian 
competitors, notice emulation without envy, and 
rivalfbip without enmity. ‘Thus when the arts 
and {ciences received due applaufe, they flour- 
ifhed, and beamed forth with fplendor ; when 
this was denied them, they grew dim and were 
extinguifhed like the exhautted taper. 
How different the reward of genius among 
the ancients and moderns ! ‘he tormer, as we 





| have obferved, at certain periods, beftowed all 
that applaufe and emolument, the moft ardent 


devotion could diégtate. From the latter, a 


intereft of the world, in refining the tafte and j 
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cold and languid approbation is with reluc- 
tance extorted ! Among the former, a Virgil 
could gain adulation from his fovereign, and 
almott deification from his cotemporaries ! A- 
mong the latter, a Milton could fearce gain a 
{canty fubfiftence ; while fucceeding genera- 
tions were left to beftow thofe encomiums due 
to his merit! Rome could hold out to Rof- 
cius, a comedian, a princely revenue ! While 
Britain could fcarce afford a Thompfon his 
bread! 

Perhaps too many modern geniufes have 
failed in this particular ; that is, in rendering 
their writings and difcoveries interefting to 
common obiervers. However this fhould be 
remembered, that the moft profound and 
elaborate performance will never meet a warm 
reception, unlefs it be dreft in fuch colours as 
to interell the imagination. W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

Cato, the Roman cenfor, was fo remarkably 
attached to his brother Cepes, that, from earli- 
eft days of childhood, he could never bear to be 
feparated from him. And Plutarch, in his 
life of that great man, obferves, that they were 
{carcely ever feen afunder ; and when death 
deprived him of kis loved companion, he felt 
the blow as the greateft misfortune that could 
have befallen him. | 





Titus, one of the beft of the Roman Empe- 
rors, though informed that his brother Domiti- 
an had endeavored to make the army rebel 
againit him, yet treated him with the utmoft 
tendernefs, and often folicited a return of that 
unbounded affection which he felt towards his 
unworthy brother. 

FEMALE CRUELTY. 
Cleopatra, widow of Demetrius, King of 
Sy1ia, having affumed the reins of government 
during the minority of her fon Seleucus, was fo 
exafperated with him for attempting to dimin- 
ith her authority, by taking them into his own 
hands, that, in a fit of rage, fhe plunged a dag. 
ger into his bofom to fecure herfelf the contin- 
uance of her power. 

When the head of Cicero was brought in- 
to Anthony’s prefence, his wife Fulvia took it 
in her hands, {truck it on the face, and after 
uttering many execrations againft it, placed it 
between her knees, and opening the mouth, 
tore out that tongue which cou'd almoft have 
foftened cruelty by its eloquence, and fpit- 
ting upon it with contempt, pierced it feve- 
ral times through with her bodkin. 





AGENTS for the LITERARY TABLET. 


Samuel Miller, Efq. Middlebury, Ver. 
Doét. Solomon Williams, do, 





DIED, 
In Hamilton (Mafs.) Mifs Hannah Brown, 
aged 37. After along and painful ficknefs, 
which fhe fultained with chriftian patience and 
refignation; fhe calmly bid adieu to vifionary 
objects, cheerfully welcomed the terrors of 
death, and {miling, flumbered in the embraces 
of her Redeemer.—Her relatives are deprived of 
a valuable connexion, her friends an amiable 
and inftruétive companion, and the Church 


of Chrift a highly refpectable and exemplary 





member, 
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64 THE LITERARY TABLETS. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. SELECTED POETRY. 
POR THE LITERARY TABLET. From the Maffachufetts Magazine. 
SPRING. nee 
THRICE welcome balmy breathing Spring, AVERSIONS 
Borne thro’ the air on zephyr’s wing ! me 
I hail thy glad return ! O how I hate the fneer of felf conceit, 
Awake thy charming minitrelfey, The {mile foft mantling o’er another’s fall, 
And call fweet notes of harmony The joy which fparkles at a foe’s defeat, 
From Nature’s pallid urn ! The flimiy nothings of a witlings {crawl ; 
The noify braggings of a purle proud tool, 
Too long, Defpondency, alas ! The brutal manners of a country {quire, 
My foul has telt thy chilling blafts! The rigid tafle of him, who lives by rule, 
Too keen thy frigid power ! The fon an Andrew to a worthleifs Sire ; 
Long has the cold no@turnal dew The buckram captain great without a foul, 
Hung glit’ring ice-drops to my view, The jocky, lying with the face of truth, 
From Melancholy’s bower. The goflip poifon to the peaceful houfe, 
And hoary age commending crimes of youth ; 
’Tis thine, fweet Spring, to change the fcene, The {portiman, praifing nothing but his dogs, 
To drefs the fields in living green, The gambler, hackney’d in the line of odds, 
And kindle beauty’s zett ; The noble, fmiling at the dice he cogs, 
With radiant beams thy funs benign The pedant, pregnant with his guids and guods ; 
Shall cheer again this heart of mine, The tradefman’s honor, when he underfells, 
By wintry damps deprefs’d. The prude’s pretended chatte and pious looks, 
The fair coquet, when the affection tells, 
Thy cheering rays fhall clothe anew The vulgar bigot poring o’er his books ; 
The waving groves in vivid hue, The prieft in practice what he dares not preach, 
And wake the fleeping lyre ; The technic terms of phyfic and of law, 
The breeze fhall bear the morning fong, The fwindler, fkill’d to cheat and overreach, 
Forth from the Mufes’ bow’r, along, The man, who makes, or ever finds a flaw ; 
Which dancing Loves infpire. The {moky chamber and the vixen’s tongue, 
EUGENIO. | The footman mouthing in his mafter’s tone, 
The flippant lady’s maid,from nothing {prung, 
FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. Who makes miltaken geftures all her own ; 
— The glutton {welling o’er the dear-bought 
SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. - treat, 
Pleafant-Hill, March, 1806. ; The wretch with oaths, which blaft his eyes and 
YE few, who can impart a joy, limbs, 
Which others fain would know ; The bloods, who bully whom they dare not 
A jot of winged time employ, beat, 





To heed the child of wo. | The preachers,who blafpheme in reading hymns; 


The petit-maitre with his nice bouquet, 
Thro’ life’s dark vale, with eager mrind, The overfeer, whofe heart’s compos’d of flint, 
Excited by a guefi ; | The ancient virgin always on the fret, 
In thorny paths, I’ve fought to find The knave, who ftabs you with a diftant hint; 
The phenix, happine/s. | ‘he blown up fool that needy worth difdains, 
The man, who opes his door, and fhuts his heart, 
The mifer, wafting o’er his worthlefs gains, 
The fcoundrel coach’d, who well defervesa cart; 
Of hatred yet a more intenfe degree 
Remains for him, fociety’s worft pelt ; 
Who friendthip breaks, though brother fhould 
he be, 
Who {preads the fecret of another’s breaft. 


I’ve afk’d the humble and the great, 
. The foolifh and the wife ; 
The boafting rich, the vain elate, 
Who poverty defpife. 


I’ve afk’d the aged bent with years, 
The wretch, the foe, the friend— 

With fighs on fighs—with tears on tears, 
I’ve ieen the finner’s end. 





THE JACK DAW. 


I’ve travers’d church-yards o’er and o’er, There is a bird who by his coat, 

And read each {culptur’d name ; And by the hoarfenefs of his note, 
The bad, behind—the good, before, Might be fuppos’d a crow ; 

Here, infamy—there, fame. A great frequenter of the church, 

Where bifhop-like he finds a perch, 

I’ve trod the ground where faints have been, And dormitory too. 

Perhaps the boon was there ; 
I’ve fhun’d the devious paths of fin, Above the fteeple fhines a plate, 

The paths of deep defpair. That turns, and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather ; 

I’ve feen the grave of virtue ftrown Look up—your brains begin to iwim, 

With flow’rets by a friend ; Tis in the clouds—that pleaies him, 
The age-worn Sire, in fhades alone, He choofes it the rather. 


His rifled bofom rend. | 
Fond of the fpeculative height, 





Then ye, who can, the fecret once difclofe, Thither he wings his airy flight, 
(if happinefs on earth, as fuch be giv’n) And thence fecurely fees 
’T will drive hence forrow—end corroding woes, | The buftle and the raree-thow 
And prove below, a temporary Heav’n, That occupy mankind below, 
HERMES. Secure and at his eafe. 





You think no doubt he fits and mufes 
On future broken bones and bruifes, 
If he fhould chance to fall ; 
No, not a fingle thought like that 
Employs his philofophic pate, 
O: troubles it at all. 


He fees that this great round about, 
‘he world is all its motley rout, 
Church, army, phyfic, law, 
Its cuftoms and its bus’neffes 
Are no concern at all of his 
And fays, what fayshe ? Caw. 


Thrice happy bird ! I too have feen 
Much of the vanities of men, 

And fick of having feen ’em, 
Would cheerfully thefe limbs refign 
For fuch a pair of wings as thine, 

And fuch a head between ’em. 





IF guardian powers prefide above, 

Who {till extend to virtuous love 
A tutelary care ; 

The virzin bofom’s earlieft dole, 


The firtt born paffion of the foul, 


Muft find protection there. 


Never can noon’s maturer ray 
That charm of orient light difplay, 

Which morning funs impart ; 

oe ~ 

So can no later paflion prove 
That glow which gilds the dawn of love 

The day-fpring of the heart ! 

The above lines, copied from the “ Brith Critic,” 
were written by William R. Spencer, Kfq. 





EPIGRAMS. 
I am unable, yonder Beggar cries, 
To ftand or go ; if he fays true, he lies. 





Jack his own merit fees. This gives him pride, 
That he fees more than all the world befide. 





When men of infamy or grandeur foar, 
They light atorch to fhew their fhame the 
more, 
On feeing a Maifer at a Concert. 
Mufic has charms to footh a favage breaf, 
To calm the tyrant and relieve th’ opprett: 
But Vauxhall’s concert’s more attra&ive pow’? 
Unlock’d Sir Richard’s pocket at threefcore 
O flrange effe& of mufic’s matchlefs force, 
T’ extract two fhillings from a miler’s pwie! 





TIME. 
EVER eating, never cloying, 
All devouring, all deftroying, 
Never finding full repaft, 
Tili I eat the world at laft. 





ON the VOWELS. 
WE are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features; 
One of us in a glafs is fet, 
One of us you’ll find in jet, 
T’other you may fee in tin, 
And the fourth a box within, 
If the fifth you fhould purfue 
It can never fly trom you. 





— oa -_—_—————# 
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